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The Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. — Two 
volumes : xxvi, 506 ; xviii, 620 pp. 

Impressed with the fact that a vague and shadowy austerity charac- 
terizes and measures the general conception of John Marshall, Mr. 
Beveridge has undertaken to give a full portrayal of the character, 
career and human personality of the great Chief Justice. " No man 
in our history," he says, " was more intensely human than John Mar- 
shall, and few had careers so full of movement and color." This 
statement is amply substantiated in a narrative which, beginning with 
whatever is ascertainable concerning the origin and early days of its 
subject, follows him step by step through his career as frontiersman, 
soldier of the Revolution, and lawyer ; member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture and council of state , and later of the Virginia convention on the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution ; envoy to France ; member of 
the national House of Representatives, and finally chief justice of 
the United States. 

John Marshall, as his present biographer observes, " was never out 
of the simple, crude environment of the near frontier for longer than 
one brief space of a few months until his twentieth year." For educa- 
tion, he was in childhood dependent on such instruction as his parents 
could give him. Books were few; but his father, apparently with a 
view to make his eldest son, John, a lawyer, became one of the original 
subscribers for the American edition of Blackstone's Commentaries. At 
one time Marshall was sent to a primitive " academy " in Westmore- 
land County kept by the Rev. Archibald Campbell, uncle of the poet 
Campbell, but his attendance lasted only a few months. When the 
Revolution broke, he immediately took up arms. He passed through 
the terrible winter at Valley Forge, and remained in actual service till 
1779, bearing his full share of hardships, battle and danger. In this 
service, in providing for which the local authorities showed so deplor- 
able an inefficiency, " we find," says Mr. Beveridge, " the fountain- 
head of John Marshall's national thinking." When he formally 
resigned his commission in the army in 1781, he had already been 
admitted to the bar. As a preparation for the legal career he had 
attended law lectures by George Wythe, at William and Mary College, 
for a period of perhaps six weeks. Jefferson, his kinsman, and latet 
his great political antagonist, signed, as governor of Virginia, his license 
to practise law. 

January 3, 1783, Marshall married, and settled in Richmond for the 
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practice of his profession. Mr. Beveridge presents the record of his 
professional, domestic, and social life, so far as it can be gathered, 
and it may be said that he has collected it with great care and min- 
uteness. A vivid light is thrown upon the social and economic condi- 
tions and the modes and manners of the times. In the midst of it all, 
Marshall uniformly appears as the simple, unaffected, good-tempered, 
well-balanced, self-reliant man who inspired confidence by the quality 
of his performance rather than by the apparent assumption of authority 
or of superiority. Probably his utter neglect of appearances and the 
entire absence of an air of self-importance may to some extent account 
for his failure to reach the masses more effectively than he did. But 
by sheer ability he profoundly impressed himself upon courts and as- 
semblies, and he powerfully contributed to the ratification of the 
national Constitution by the Virginia convention. So clear, pronounced 
and influential was his advocacy of the need of an efficient national 
government that he became the leader of the Virginia Federalists. 
To the measures of the administration of Washington he gave un- 
yielding support that was of inestimable value in the first trying years 
of national unification. 

Of his mission to France, in conjunction with Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry, the biographer gives a full and com- 
prehensive narration. The story has often been told, but perhaps 
never better told. That it rekindles the embers of past political con- 
troversies cannot be denied, nor will Mr. Beveridge's comments upon 
the course of Jefferson be accepted by the latter's adherents without 
reservation. But as to the patriotism and uprightness of Marshall's 
own conduct there can be no question. 

Soon after his return from France, Marshall, after a lively campaign 
and riotous polling, was elected a member of the national House of 
Representatives, where he distinguished himself, especially by his 
great defense of the action of President Adams in the extradition case 
of Jonathan Robbins — a speech to which has often been ascribed his 
appointment to the post of chief iustice. But, before he reached the 
latter station, he held for a time the post of secretary of state of the 
United States. His nomination to the bench was made on January 
20, 1801. It is said to have been wholly unexpected ; and although 
it was confirmed by the Senate without opposition, he continued to 
discharge the functions of secretary of state till the close of John 
Adams's administration. 

With Marshall's appointment as chief justice, the present volumes 
end ; but the author states it to be his purpose to write the final part 
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as soon as the nature of the task permits. The preliminary part has 
been done on an ample scale, and with a thoroughness of investigation 
and clearness and power of exposition that merit the highest commen- 
dation. At last we are justified in the expectation of possessing a 
worthy biographical memorial of one of the greatest judicial magistrates 
of all time. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi, G. C. V. O. 
Edited by A. M. Pooley. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1915.— v. 331 pp. 

The word " secret" in the title of the present volume perhaps does 
not require special comment, since any effect it may have in attracting 
readers is not to be deprecated. Judging by the methods often em- 
ployed to excite general interest, one might be justified in thinking 
that what the public wishes is not so much to be informed as to be 
scandalized. If therefore a seasoning of what Mr. Pooley calls 
"pleasing indiscretions" may serve to induce the reader to receive, 
even reluctantly, a little actual information, or, as a member of a rural 
schoolboard once remarked, to " get a little education into him," not 
only is no harm done but even some good may have been accomplished. 

It seems that Count Hayashi intended to write a history of Japanese 
diplomacy from 187 1, when he first became connected with it, down 
to his retirement from the Japanese foreign office on the fall of the 
Saionji ministry in 1908, and that perhaps with a view to the perform- 
ance of this task, he made notes or memoranda constituting what is 
here spoken of as his " diary," although there is nothing to indicate that 
he kept a systematic contemporaneous record such as is appropriately 
denoted by that term. He apparently wrote certain chapters dealing 
with the Anglo- Japanese alliance, which he negotiated and signed on 
the part of Japan, and with his own career in the foreign office, and 
blocked out chapters on the question of immigration in the United 
States and certain other topics. He was also a contributor to the 
columns of the Japanese press, and particularly to the Jiji Shimpo, 
whose proprietor was his friend. The present volume is composed of 
materials obtained from all these sources. Nothing seems to have 
been farther from the Count's thoughts than the desire or the intention 
to keep any of these things secret farther than might be necessary to 
avoid interference with their publication. His chief anxiety evidently 
was to establish his claim to recognition as the real author of the alii- 



